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THE ART AMATEUR. 



TRICKS OF THE PICTURE TRADE. - 



It is good service to the cause of art to expose the 
impositions of crafty picture-dealers, and not less bene- 
ficial to point out the follies of opulent but 
uninformed purchasers — follies that often 
suggest trickery which would not be at- 
tempted if buyers were more intelligent, 
or even more prudent. The Paris corre- 
spondent of The Republic, in a recent let- 
ter upon this subject, writes as follows : 

There are many Americans who come 
to Paris and other European cities to buy 
pictures and statuary, and return home 
feeling confident that they have secured 
prizes, from the fact that they have paid 
large sums of money for their treasures. 
Sometimes they do secure prizes, and of- 
tentimes their time and money are thrown 
away in buying fraudulent stuff that pos- 
sesses little or no merit ; but it has come 
from Paris, handsome prices have been 
paid, and so there is nothing for their 
friends to do but to see and admire. 

Ignorant, for the most part, of what pic- 
tures are, they prepare a list of names of 
artists who, they have been told, are famous men, be- 
lieving that, in order to be in the fashion, they should 
hang works with those names affixed to them upon the 
walls of their parlors. Thus armed against unprinci- 
pled dealers, 
they sally 
forth, visit the 
principal mer- 
chants of Par- 
is, and, hand- 
ing this list, 
ask if paint- 
ings by these 
artists may be 
had. It fre- 
quently hap- 
pens that they 
are not to be 
had, "but," 
the dealer tells 
them, "we 
have paintings 
by other ar- 
tists fully as 
good as those 
upon your 
list." No, that 
will not do ; 
they must 
have this list 
filled, and will 
not have me- 
diocre work 
palmed off up- 
on them ; so 
they go their 
way to try at another place. Now this has occurred 
so frequently that European dealers have taken a hint 
from it, and manage, if possible, to keep these names 
on hand. The pictures may be poor work, as they 



only this, but they have paid enormous prices for the 
works, for dealers charge for names, no matter whether 
genuine or not. The purchasers might have procured 
better work at much less prices at home, but they are 
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often are, or they may be downright counterfeits, but 
that makes no difference ; the names are signed upon 
them, and that suffices. So strangers make their 
purchases and return home with their treasures. Not 



determined to do as their neighbors have done. They 
have their sham Corots, Diazes, Daubignys, and Cab- 
anels, and glory in them. They may live in the same 
street with artists who produce better work than that 
they have gone so far to find, but then there is nothing 
like a " foreign name." It gives a sort of eclat to their 
houses, and stamps the owners as men of taste, and 
that, certainly, is a great deal in 
the world's eye. 

It may not be generally known 
that there exist in all large cities 
many unprincipled picture mer- 
chants, who employ a corps of 
second-rate artists for the pur- 
pose of duplicating or even creat- 
ing new subjects of well-known 
names. These men, having be- 
come familiar with the style of 
the different artists whom they 
copy continually, imitate very 
closely, but an expert or any 
painter who understands his pro- 
fession can detect the counterfeit 
at once. These copyists are not 
always clever, but sometimes 
they are dangerously so. Once a 
gentleman who had bought what 
he supposed a genuine Isabey, 
paying a very large price for it, 
had occasion to ask the celebrat- 
ed painter to come and retouch a portion of it. Isabey 
came, and, after a little scrutiny,, declared the picture 
to be a counterfeit ; but, he admitted, it was well done, 
and might* well deceive the ordinary observer. The 
purchaser had paid $8,000 for it. 

Even at very large exhibitions, where all painters are 
not expected to be, there is sometimes trickery practised.' 
I very well remember a picture in the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition (1876) purporting to be Cabanel's" Francesca 
da Rimini," with Cabanel's name unblushingly painted 
in one corner. As I had often 
seen the beautiful original in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg, I 
was not a little provoked at the 
audacity of the person who dared 
to palm off this poor copy as the 
work of a great master. It was 
reduced, too, from life-size to one 
quarter life-size, belittling the 
subject and idea very much. The 
amateur or dealer who put it 
there probably knew that Caba- 
nel would not. come to our Exhi- 
bition. Had he done so some- 
body would have been called to 
account. 

If dealers and artists, there- 
fore, dare to counterfeit living 
masters, there's no knowing to 
what extent they carry on the reproduction of old mas- 
ters. Very little sympathy, indeed, is to be bestowed 
upon people with so little discretion as to spend their 
money upon counterfeit old masters. The stuff they 



buy is not worthy of a place on the walls of houses of 
the nineteenth century ; no more so than many genuine 
old masters would be. Museums which keep a reposi~ 
tory for all the various schools down to the present 
era, are interesting as places of reference, 
in order to note the progress of art, but 
very few, I imagine, of the warmest dev- 
otees of ancient art actually become en- 
amored of those pictures. They admire 
them because the guide-books tell them to, 
or because they must be in the fashion. 

There were, of course, many admirable 
artists after the Byzantine period. We can 
judge them better from their pencil and 
pen drawings than from their paintings, 
inasmuch as their paintings have materially 
changed. It is a little singular that that 
portion of the Louvre which contains the 
most satisfactory examples of the old mas- 
ters is rarely visited except by the French. 
I refer to the wing which contains the 
drawings and sketches. The visitors, es- 
pecially Americans, run through the paint- 
ings and let the rest go. There are in one 
little room, which is opened only once a 
week, more satisfactory evidences of the 
skill of some of the ancients than in all the rooms of 
paintings. These are the ink drawings, kept in dark 
cases in order to prevent their fading. Most of them v 
are exceedingly beautiful, much better in point of work- 
manship than the paintings, and do certainly call forth 
our admiration. But when I hear people lauding old 
masters to the skies, as if nothing had ever been pro- 
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duced since their time that is worth comparing, then it 
is time to set them right and show them the beauty and 
superiority of modern work. Certain it is that many of 
the old masters now in the Louvre, if painted to-day and 
sent to the salon, would be laughed at and refused ad- 
mittance. But I digress from my topic. 

The moral of this sermon is, that with so many good 
artists as exist 
at present in 
America, men 
who have 
studied con- 
scientiously in 
the Paris, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, 
and Roman 
schools, and 
who paint 
equal to the . 
mass of the 
best European 
painters, it is 
both folly and 
injustice for 
the American 
public to treat 
their work 
contemptu- 
ously or slight- 
ingly, and come to Europe to provide themselves with 
pictures. The English give us a good example in this 
respect. They patronize their own artists to the ex- 
clusion of others ; that is why so little of English art 
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is seen outside of England. If America is ever to have 
a permanent and recognized school of art it can only be 
brought about in this way. No one objects to Ameri- 
cans paying high prices for superior foreign work, but 
the objection lies to paying such prices for work infe- 
rior to the work done in their own country. It 
is a species of " snobbism" of vulgar birth and 
parentage. They are their own dupes, more- 
over, to the very last ; for some American artists 
abroad, in order to catch the trade, give, like 
singers, fictitious names, and are consequently 
regarded as accomplished foreign artists. 

This same work might be bought directly from 
the artists at their studios at a much less price, 
and so benefit both artist and buyer, and there 
would certainly then never be any doubt as to its 
genuineness. In times past people bought more 
out of studios, but now pictures go to dealers, 
who, of course, make large profits. Artists de- 
serve to have the benefit of their own work, but 
it is the dealer now who gets the lion's share. 
If it were customary to buy out of studios and 
exhibitions more, there is no doubt that it would be 
generally more satisfactory, and the public would cease 
to be tormented with doubt as to the authenticity of its 
art collections. 

I know a wealthy American who glories in a houseful 
of old masters. His walls are black with them, but 
which is figure, which landscape or cattle, the visitor 
must look more than once to discover. Among them 



ers. Sometimes the artist shares in the deceptive 
practices. A connoisseur correspondent writes : " Ev- 
erybody has seen or heard of Rosa Bonheur's cele- 
brated picture ' The Horse Fair. ' The original is sup- 
posed to be, and perhaps is, in Paris. Yet the South 
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is a small canvas of a little black angel tumbling over 
some green clouds, an " original Van Dyke," for which 
the owner " would not take $5,000 ;" so it may be sup- 
posed that he paid about that price for it. 

A writer in a recent number of The Hour, in " A 
Warning to Picture-Buyers, ' ' discourses as follows : 

If the secrets of the auction-room were known, the 
public would learn of many crooked practices resorted 

to by dealers 
in order to get 
rid of their 
stock. Confi- 
dent purchas- 
ers pay high 
prices for mere 
daubs on the 
false represen- 
t a t i b n that 
they are the 
works of some 
great artist. 
Not long ago 
a foreign pic- 
ture was dis- 
posed of here 
for four hun- 
dred dollars, 
and the dealer 
claimed that 
he had paid 
duty at the Custom-House on its declared value of 
seven hundred dollars. Some time later the purchaser 
discovered that the picture, true enough, had passed 
through the Custom-House, but the duty paid was on 
a value of seventeen dollars, not seven hundred. 

Bad faith and impudence are not confined to deal- 
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Kensington Museum also claims the 'original,' pre- 
sented to it by a certain Mr. Bell. A third ' original ' 
forms part of the collection of the late A. T. Stewart 
of New York. A fourth ' original,' still, may be found 
in Philadelphia ; and who knows how many more 
' originals ' of this famous work have been sold and 
shipped to other -countries ?" 

The funny part of this business is that all of 
the holders firmly believe 
that they possess the origi- 
nal. Such being the case, 
what is one to think of Rosa 
Bonheur and her artistic 
performances? Can it be 
possible that a gifted woman 
like her would stoop to such 
disreputable practices ? Yet 
the artistic world remains 
confronted with the fact that 
there are four pictures rep- 
resenting the same subject, 
sold in Paris to people who 
were fully able to pay for 
original works. The ques- 
tion may fairly be asked, 
who has and who has not 
been duped ? 

The same authority further 
says: " W. P. Frith, the 
celebrated English painter, 
received for his 'Railway 
Station ' twenty thousand pounds, say one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. At the request of a gen- 
tleman living, in Australia, he agreed to make a replica 
s oi this famous picture, under the express condition that 
it should never return to England. A young American 
artist Who chanced to be studying in England under 
Mr. Frith performed the task in thirty-eight weeks, 
and received two hundred and twenty-eight dollars for 
his work. It is not known wheth- 
er Mr. Frith touched up the pic- 
ture after it left the hands of his 
pupil, but he affixed his name to 
it and sold it for three thousand 
pounds, or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars." 

In the days of Claude Gelee, 
better known under the name of 
Claude Lorraine, who lived in 
the seventeenth century, the 
shameful practice of replicas was 
as common as it is at present. 
This painter, whose works were 
so extensively copied and foisted 
upon picture collectors, was com- 
pelled, in order to detect the 
spurious and identify his own, to 
adopt the plan of making draw- 
ings of such as he was commis- 
sioned to paint, and keeping at 
the same time a record of the 
names of the purchasers. " These examples could be mul- 
tiplied "ad infinitum," but they suffice to show how 
important it is for the purchaser to be always on his 
guard. The practice of imposing spurious works on the 
public as original is probably as old as art itself, nor is 
it likely to die out. 



Any colored photograph is generally called tinted, 
but the term is properly applicable to putting in 
the cheek color other than by stippling, as is 
done in the former. Highly -finished portraits are 
always stippled, but tinting is far more rapid, 
and in a few instances the purpose is answered 
sufficiently well. With very young babies and 
extremely fair persons it is often troublesome to 
stipple in faintly enough, and yet give the idea of 
the red being deeper in the centre. Such people 
as those always have a whiteness of skin that 
must be judiciously treated in the flesh wash, as 
in tinting there is no second coating (of pink 
madder) used, as in the process of coloring al- 
ready described. Nevertheless, though most 
people would not remark the difference between 
a colored and a tinted portrait, the effect is not 
really as natural and good, owing to the absence 
of the pale pink wash which gives so exactly the look 
of health and life. The want of it leaves a papery ap- 
pearance, and this is only occasionally to be seen in 
unusually fair women, infants, or adults of great deli- 
cacy of constitution. 

Every part of the likeness, except the cheeks, is done 
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irt the same way in tinting as in coloring. 

To tint the cheeks', prepare the flesh wash on the pa- 
lette," by rubbing down' pink madder, raw sienna, and 
Napkfs yellow, mixing them well together with No. 3 
brush. A little more of the madder may be used than if 
the photograph were to be colored, as it will be minus 
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the after-coat of pink. Also place a patch of the pink 
madder on the palette, not very thick in consistency, 
and make No. 1 sable brush fairly full with it. Then 
quickly and lightly put the flesh wash over the face 
with the large brush, and immediately take up the 
small one and touch the still wet surface in the 



